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BORDER TROUBLES ALONG THE RIO GRANDE, 1848- 

1860 

J. FRED RIPPY 

During the twelve years subsequent to the Mexican War there 
were present on the frontiers of Texas and Mexico many factors 
which tended to create disturbances. The topography of the coun- 
try, the sparsity and general character of its population, the lack 
of an extradition treaty and of sufficient national authority, wild 
Indians of uncertain abode, the Mexican tariff system, — all caused 
friction and gave encouragement to lawlessness which not only 
retarded the development of the region, but often threatened to 
interrupt friendly relations between the two republics. 

General Features of the Frontier Section. — By the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo the Rio Grande was constituted the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico for a distance along the 
river of more than 1300 miles. For the first 550 miles on both 
sides, level plains, rolling prairies, and low hills, stretch away in 
succession from the belt of alluvial soil which forms the im- 
mediate border of the river. During the period under considera- 
tion, a thick growth of ehapparal covered the lands adjacent to 
the stream almost continuously from its mouth to its junction 
with the San Pedro. Throughout this entire section the river 
was easily approached, and the ehapparal furnished a splendid 
hiding for criminals until an opportunity of crossing by boat, or 
by one of the numerous fords, presented itself, whereupon a few 
minutes put him across the international boundary beyond the 
reach of his pursuers. 

"Ascending beyond the mouth of the San Pedro, or Devil's 
river, the whole character of the country changes. The bed of the 
river becomes hemmed in by rocky mural banks, the tops of which 
are beyond the reach of irrigation, and, from the aridity of the 
climate, they can never be made subservient to the purposes of 
agriculture. The course of the river from this point up to Ft. 
Leaton, near Presdio del Norte, a distance of 387 miles, is almost 
one continuous canon, utterly unsuited to navigation, and with a 
few exceptions unsuited to settlement." The canon is interrupted 
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at a few points, however, and here the Indians, having an accurate 
knowledge of the country and no regard for international lines, 
crossed and recrossed at will. Prom El Paso downward to Pre- 
sidio del Norte, more than 350 miles by the sinuosities of the 
stream, the river makes its way through alternating gorges and 
fertile valleys. 

Along its course from the mouth to El Paso there is altogether 
a considerable amount of rich soil adapted to cultivation when 
slightly irrigated. A strip of such land from five to ten miles 
wide extends almost continuously for 100 miles southeastward from 
El Paso; between Roma and Rio Grande City, Edinburgh and 
Brownsville, are even richer belts, while from Laredo to Bellville 
are occasional flats which could be irrigated.'- 

Number and Character of the Population. — After the Mexican 
War, a few American settlers, encouraged by the somewhat meager 
protection of Texas Rangers and of the United States troops, be- 
gan to move into this No-Man's-Land between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande and establish their ranches. More of them, preferring 
the trading advantages of the immediate borders of Mexico, pushed 
across this region to the banks of the river. A large number of 
Mexicans, too, returned to their former homes in the Rio Grande- 
Nueces region, or settled along the bottoms of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande. Unfortunately a great many Mexican criminals and 
political misfits made their way into this border region, and thither 
came a considerable number of American desperadoes. But at no 
time previous to 1860 was the population within a strip of country 
300 miles wide, and extending from the mouth of the Rio Grande 
to El Paso, at all numerous.^ 

Settlements on the Mexican side, though less sparse, were by 
no means dense along the lower part of the river. As one ascended 
the stream the population gradually decreased, vanishing almost 
entirely in the arid mountains of northwestern Nuevo Leon and 
northern Coahuila and Chihuahua. Moreover, it was wretchedly 

^This description is based mainly upon Major Emory's report of the 
surv«y of 1849-53, in Eouse Ex. Doc. 135, 34th Cong., 2d Sess. Other 
valuable references are, F. L. Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas (New 
York, 1857) ; Cora Montgomery, Eagle Pass (New York), 1852. 

'"There were probably 25,000 in this section in 1860, of which 80 or 90 
per cent, were Mexicans. U. 8. Census, 1860; Olmsted, op. cit., 165; 
House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., 34-35, 39-40, 41-43. 
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poor, and the advantages of the American side tended to encourage 
emigration.^ 

The inhabitants of this region, furthermore, lived in constant 
dread of Indian invasion. Comanches, Lipans, Kiowas, Apaches 
and others frequently descended upon the settlements carrying off 
the stock and other property, making prisoners of the women and 
children, often taking the lives of the unfortunate settlers, and 
then escaping to the chapparal along the river, or into the 
mountains farther to the north. 

If the criminals and the honest settlers, and the Indians and 
the whites were incompatible, the Anglo-Saxons and the Mexicans 
were scarcely less so. The former were sometimes selfish, aggres- 
sive and overbearing; the latter were suspicious, underhanded, 
often proud and sensitive. The former had their negro slaves, 
the latter their peons; and both classes of servants not infrequently 
sought freedom by crossing the international boundary. The situa- 
tion was further complicated by the presence on the American 
side of a large German element opposed to slavery.* 

To control these discordant elements a strong government was 
needed on the frontier, but this was lacking. The Mexican cen- 
tral government, weak and constantly changing in personnel, only 
made its power felt by the appointment of new military command- 
ers and governors, or by its attempts to levy high tariffs upon, or 
to prohibit entirely the importation of commodities much needed 
by the border population. The arm of the United States, though 
stronger, was slow to exert its influence upon this far distant 
frontier. The situation would have been greatly improved by an 
extradition treaty, but such an agreement, though often talked 
of, was never made until 1861.° 

The Four Episodes. — Omitting the offences of a more or less 
petty nature which are characteristic along all interstate or inter- 
national boundaries," the history of this period falls rather natur- 

^Senate Rep. 166, 41st Cong., 2nd Sess., 2. 

'Mauritz Tilling, History of the (ierman Element in Texas, etc. 
(Houston, 191.3), 1-131; Olmsted, op. cit., 327-329. 

''House Rep. 701, 45th Cong., 2d Sess., app. D, 331-332. 

'Occasional feuds, robberies and thefts, for instance. 

There seems to have been considerable stealing of horses and cattle, 
but this phase of the question is important mainly as an antecedent to 
the diflSculties which arose over the matter in the seventies when it be- 
came the subject of considerable diplomatic correspondence. 
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ally into four episodes: The Merchant's War, the Invasion of 
Piedras Fegras, The Cart War, The Depredations of Cortina. 

The Merchant's War. — In order to understand what may ap- 
propriately be called the Merchant's "War, it will be necessary to 
go somewhat fully into the Mexican tariff laws of the period. By 
those laws, the commodities which the northern frontier of Mexico 
needed most, and those which the merchants of the United States 
could most conveniently and profitably furnish were either placed 
under a heavy duty or prohibited. The tariff law of October 4, 
1845, prohibited sugar of all kinds, flour, lard, bacon, molasses, 
rice, coffee, tobacco, raw cotton, cotton threads and cotton textiles 
of coarser weaves.' On April 4, 1849, the prohibition was re- 
moved from a numfeer of these at the port of Matamoras, but a 
high tariff was levied upon them, and on April 5, 1851, the im- 
portation of sugar was again prohibited.' By decree of November 
14, 1849, all duties were uniformly lowered 40 per cent., but they 
were still high.* 

A bare statement of the situation serves to present the difficulty. 
No sooner had the Mexican war closed than the American traders 
began to feel the embarrassments of the Mexican revenue system. 
Immediately after Taylor invaded Mexico, the United States issued 
circulars establishing its own tariff and inviting American mer- 
chants to introduce their goods.^" The tobacco dealers seem to 
have responded most readily to this call, and thousands of pounds 
were introduced under the new system. When hostilities came to 
an end, it was found that a great deal of this commodity was yet 
unsold. The treasy of Guadalupe Hidalgo accordingly made provi- 
sion for the protection of these and other dealers, tke nineteenth 
article stipulating that goods brought into ports, or taken into 
interior points, during their occupation by the United States forces 
should not be subject to import or sale duties, or to confiscation, 
after the withdrawal of the troops." Nevertheless, the Mexican 
authorities proceeded to levy duties upon these goods, or refused 

'Dublan y Lozano, Legislacion Meaaicano, V, 42-44, 62-63, articles 9 
and 22. 

HUd., V, 545-546, VI, 42-43; Senate Ex. Doc. 52, 32d Cong., 2d Sess., 
228-229. 

'Senate Ex. Doc. 52, 32d Cong., 2d Sess., 227. 

^"Senate Ex. Doc. 80, 32d Cong., 1st Sess., 57. 

"Malloy, Treaties, etc., I, 1115-1116. 
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to grant permits for their entrance to the interior, and in some 
instances seized them outright. 

One of the most important of these cases, and one which may 
serve to illustrate this phase of the subject, was that of Samuel 
A. Belden and Company of Matamoras and Turner and Eenshaw 
of New Orleans. The latter firm had imported during the Ameri- 
can occupation 566 bales of tobacco, and had not disposed of it 
when the treaty of peace was signed. The Mexican government 
delayed the granting of permits until the tobacco was injured, and 
Turner and Eenshaw were forced to sell it at a reduced price, 
obtaining an average of $13 instead of a possible $35 per hundred. 
Three hundred bales of the tobacco were bought by Belden and 
Company, perhaps with the hope of realizing handsome profits 
from the investment. In October, 1850, after having received the 
proper permits, the company dispatched an agent with the tobacco 
to Saltillo. Upon its arrival at that place, it was seized by order 
of a federal judge, condemned and sold. Moreover, Belden and 
Company were subjected to a fine of $26,000, their store and 
stock at Matamoras were seized as security, and Belden himself 
was forced to flee to Texas in order to avoid arrest. 

By these outrages Belden claimed he had been injured to the 
extent of $500,000. He straightway addressed the President of 
the United States regarding the matter and sent in a petition to 
Congress. On May 6, 1853, Congress called upon the President 
for documents regarding the claim. A few days later they were 
communicated to that body with the statement that the matter 
had been taken up in a diplomatic way.^^ Belden did not realize 
anything on his claim until 1855, however, and the matter was not 
finally settled by Mexico until about twenty years later when 
Belden and Company were awarded some $138,000 and Turner 
and Eenshaw received some $18,000.^' 

Besides this case there were ten or fifteen others of a similar 
nature,^* and it may be taken for granted that such procedure did 
not leave the merchants of the left bank of the river in the best 
of humor. They were doubtless further irritated because they 
knew that British traders were the owners of the tobacco monopoly, 

''■Senate Use. Doc. 80, 32d Cong., 1st Sess., 1. 

''Senate Ex. Doc. 31, 44th Cong., 2d Sess., 24-25, claims 113 and 131. 

"76td., 18 et seq. 
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ag well as the dictators of some of the prohibitory tariffs.^^ The 
American merchants had come to the borders of Mexico for the 
profits of trade, and profits they were going to obtain whether by 
legitimate or illegitimate means. They accordingly began smug- 
gling, and, judging from the amount which went on, the returns 
must have been large. Practically every American along the inter- 
national line preferred the career of a merchant; and smuggling, 
having ceased to be a crime, "was identified with the best part 
of the population" and entered into the "romance and legend of 
the frontier."^* 

But the smugglers had numerous vexations. The custom-house 
guards of Mexico showed considerable energy. In ifovember, 
1849, the guards of Camargo seized a contraband, and in January, 
February and March, 1850, others were intercepted.^' On July 
20, 1850, the federal government of Mexico made provision for 
a special guard for the northern frontier, consisting of a com- 
mander, ten lieutenants, and fifty subordinates.^* 

This tightening up of the revenue system was probably one 
cause of the Merchant's War. From time to time the merchants 
of the section organized bands for the recovery of their goods, and 
they had often succeeded in their efforts;" they now determined 
to operate on a larger scale. Influential in leading them to this 
determination perhaps, was the presence on the frontier of Jose 
Maria Carvajal, a Mexican of intelligence, and an ambitious 
dreamer who contemplated the formation of a republic out of the 
northern states of Mexico.^" By supporting this leader the mer- 
chants could introduce their goods at a low rate of duty; and 
Carvajal was glad to take advantage of the opportunity to enlist 
American arms and obtain American money. Everything being 
in readiness by the middle of September, he crossed over with an 

'^Senate Ex. Doc. 80, 32(1 Cong., Ist Sess., 4; Em. Domenech, Mission- 
ary Adventures in Tesc'is and Mexico (London, 1858), 327; House Ex. Doc. 
47, 34tli Cong., 1st Sess., part III, 412-415. 

"Emory's Report, loc. cit., 63-64. 

"'Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 179-180. 

"Dublan y Lozano, op. cit., V, 729-730. 

'"Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 179-180; Senate Ex. 
Doc. 31, 44th Cong., 2d Sess., 74, no. 137. 

"^he plan of La Loha under which Carvajal was fighting had been 
pronounced by Josg Maria Canales and associates. Canales, however, 
probably took no part in the immediate movement supported by the 
American traders. El Siglo XIX, October 2, 1851, et seq. 
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army of Mexicans and Americans estimated at from two to three 
hundred to seven hundred and seized Camargo. On October 20, 
after a month spent in parleying, and after the merchants who 
perhaps saw it to their advantage not to allow the revolution to 
assume too great proportions, had induced Avalos, one of the Mexi- 
can frontier commanders, to lower the tarifE in order to obtain 
money to put down the rebellion, the forces of Carvajal moved upon 
Matamoras. Then began a series of what might almost be termed 
sham battles. At length, "after eleven days of attacking, sacking 
and burning," the "fillibusters," as they were denominated in the 
official report to the Mexican government, "retired demoralized 
and with great losses."^^ 

Carvajal took refuge in the United States where he gathered 
together another force within a month and recrossed the line, only 
to be severely chastized during an attack upon Cerralvo and forced 
once more to flee to the north side of the river. On February 21, 
1852, he made a third attempt near Camargo, having with him 
this time more than four hundred Americans; but he was again 
defeated and driven back into the United States. Even this en- 
counter seems not to have put an end to his invasions, for in the 
spring of 1853 he made another attempt, while in 1855 rumors 
of a threatened attack were current. ^^ 

The Americans along the border were chagrined and irritated, 
as well on account of the defeat of their comrades by the Mexican 
forces, as by the execution of several who were taken prisoners. 
General Avalos was burned in effigy at New Orleans and hanged 
in effigy on the banks of the Rio Grande opposite Matamoras after 
two days of parading; one of the officers of the filibusters crossed 
the river one evening by twilight, surprised and dispersed a Mexi- 
can guard of ten persons, and seized their horses; and Monterey- 
Laredo was several times menaced by Americans.^^ 

The Mexicans, on their part, encouraged by their success, ven- 
tured to make excursions across the river into the territory of the 

^'Bolton, Guide to the Mexican Archives, 299. 

^Ibid., 299, 302. On this whole affair, see Domenech, op. cit., 327 et 
seq.; Zamacois, Historia de Mejico (Mexico, 1877-1882), XIII, 481, 482, 
485-487, passim; Bancroft, History of Mexico, V, 603-606; Mexican Bor- 
der Commission of 1873, Report, 188-189; El Universal, October 3, 1851, 
and El Siylo XIX, September 30, 1951, et seq. 

^'Emory's Keport, loc. cit., 61-62; Domenech, op. cit., 341; Mexican 
Border Commission of 1873, Report, 190. 
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United States. Avalos who naturally was not very well pleased 
by the sight of his efBgy dangling on the opposite bank, seems to 
have instigated a widespread Indian invasion/* while a party of 
Mexicans, apparently under the orders of Canales, another Mexi- 
can military commander of the frontier, destroyed the ranch of 
A. V. Edmondson situated about forty miles above Brownsville, 
and declared they were going to rob and kill all the Americans 
living along the river.^° 

The Carvajal episode was in itself comparatively insignificant, 
but taken in connection with the movements and public opinion 
of the time it assumes considerable importance. Contemporary 
with his operations on the Rio Grande filibustering preparations 
were being made in California and expeditions were being launched 
against Cuba. When, therefore, the Galveston News and the 
Picayune of New Orleans declared that the Carvajal movement 
was designed to set up a republic in northern Mexico, the Mexican 
government became considerably alarmed.^" 

It happened just at this time that negotiations were in progress 
with Mexico for the settlement of claims, the modification of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and the protection of American 
interests upon the isthmus of Tehuantepec.^' Since it was be- 
lieved in Mexico that the United States was in sympathy with 
Carvajal and the filibusters, these negotiations were checked. 
Letcher, the American minister, declared in October, 1851, that 
the revolt on the Rio Grande, attributed as it was solely to his 
countrymen, embarrassed all his negotiations exceedingly. "Why 
grant privileges," it is said, "to a people whose object is to rob 
us of the whole of our country whenever it may suit their con 
venience or gratify their cupidity ?"^^ In March, 1853, Letcher 
stated that the "third invasion against Mexico by Carvajal, hav- 
ing as oflBcially stated, four hundred and eighty Americans, has 
awakened a feeling of intense prejudice against everything con- 
nected with American interests."^' 

"Domenech, op. cit., 347-348. 
"Alta California, June 16, 18.52. 

""Zamaeois, op. cit., XIII, 482; Riva Palacio, Mejico atraves los Siglos 
(Mexico, n. d.), IV, 763-764. 
"Senate Ex. Doc. 97, 32d Cong., 1st Sess. 
"Letcher to Webster, October 29, 1851. lUd., 100-102. 
"Same to same, March 18, 1852. Ihid., 125. 
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Despite this feeling in Mexico, the United States, though mov- 
ing somewhat slowly, seemed to be making an earnest effort to 
preserve neutrality. On October 22, 1851, President Fillmore is- 
sued a proclamation warning American citizens against engaging 
in the expedition being fitted out against Mexico and calling upon 
the civil and military authorities to arrest for trial and punish- 
ment all offenders.^" In December of the same year, Webster, in 
reply to Letcher's letter regarding Mexican complaints, declared 
that his government could not reproach itself with any dereliction 
of duty in its endeavors to prevent citizens of the United States 
from joining the standard of Carvajal, or joining in any acts 
of hostility toward Mexico." He believed that Twiggs [Smith], 
the United States commander in Texas, had made an earnest at- 
tempt to deal with the situation, but his efforts had been in a 
great degree paralyzed by the desertion of the United States troops 
to Carvajal, a thing which might have been avoided if there had 
been an extradition treaty. Webster declared, further, that the 
best of understanding had existed between the United States mili- 
tary officials of the frontier and General Avalos of Matamoras, 
they having furnished the latter a steamer to convey reinforce- 
ments from the mouth of the Eio Grande.'^ 

In July, 1852, Smith reported to the Adjutant General that the 
last effort of Carvajal (February, 1852) had been so embarrassed 
and precipitated by General Harney of Fort Brown that the pre- 
cautions for certain success could not be taken, and that the sup- 
pression of the Carvajal enterprise was in a very great measure 
due to the efforts of that officer.^^ Carvajal was made prisoner 
in the spring of 1853, but he easily found persons to sign his bail 
and was released. He and two of his American associates were 
apprehended again by United States troops in April, 1853, only 
to be released once more on bond and apparently never convicted.'' 

The Invasion of Piedras Negras. — The second important episode 
of the period is connected with the question of Indian invasions 
from Mexico and the recovery of runaway slaves. As the military 

""Senate Ex. Doc. 2, 32d Cong., 1st Sess. 

"Webster to Letcher, December 22, 1851. Senate Ex. Doc. 97, 32d 
Cong., Ist Sess., 109-111. 

"House Ex. Doc. 1, 32d Cong., 2d Sess., Part II, 15-20. 
"Zamacois, op. cit., XIII, 530, 622, 635-636. 
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forces of the United States crowded the Indians of the Southwest 
more and more, some of them sought refuge in Mexico. By agree- 
ments of 1850 and 1852, peaceful Seminoles and Muskogees had 
been allowed to settle in the vicinity of the military colonies of 
the Bast and Chihuahua.^* Soon afterwards. Chihuahua adopted 
a general policy of pacification.'^ Wild Cat and his bands were 
living near Santa Eosa in 1853,'" while in June of the following 
year Percifer P. Smith, commander of the military department 
of Texas, reported that a tribe of Lipans and three bands of Mes- 
calero Apaches had established themselves in Mexico, the former 
opposite Laredo and Port Duncan, and the latter in Chihuahua.'' 
In due time complaints that these Indians were raiding into Texas 
began. 

The loss of slaves by their escape into Mexico was, moreover, 
becoming large and irritating. Carvajal had enlisted the support 
of a group of men who were interested in the recovery of slaves, and 
the breaking up of his force had been complicated by the fact the 
leader of a contingent held a permit from the Governor of Texas 
for the recovery from Mexico of negro fugitives. From time to 
time, also, masters of runaways had organized bands and pursued 
them into Mexico without permission.'^ 

Apparently both these factors — Indian invasions and runaway 
slaves — combined to force a crisis in 1855. In the spring and fall 
of that year, Lipans, Kickapoos and other tribes from Mexico made 
serious raids into Texas." At the same time a party of citizens 
of San Antonio decided to make some effort to recover the slaves 
which in large numbers had taken refuge on the frontier of Coa- 
huila. On August 35 they addressed a letter to Colonel Lanberg, 
who was in command of the frontier of that State, inquiring of 
him as to how many negroes could be recovered and under what 
conditions they would be delivered at the banks of the river. Their 

"Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 304; Ministerio de 
Guerra y Marina, Memoria 1851, 30. 

"Emory's Report, loc. cit., 86. 

''IMd., 43. 

'"House Ex. Doc, 1, 34th Cong., 1st Sess., part II, 53-54. 

''Bouse Ew. Doc. 1, 32d Cong., 2d Sess., 16; Mexican Border Commis- 
sion of 1873, Report, 178-179. 

^Brown, History of Texas, II, 370-371; Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Report 1853, 179; Gadsden to Mexican Minister of Relations, Oc- 
tober 25, 1855, in Bolton, op. cit., 230. 
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letter closed with the scarcely concealed threat that their "future 
measures and proceedings" would depend wholly upon the report 
made by Lanberg, and that, in the meantime, they were "prepar- 
ing to act promptly."^" 

The reply of the Mexican official was favorable. He suggested 
that some arrangement might be made for the exchange of negroes 
for runaway peons,*'^ and proceeded to take up the matter with 
Nuevo Leon. The government of that State responded that al- 
though it was cognizant of the injuries suffered by both countries 
in this respect, it could only take the matter up with the Governor 
of Texas and not with private individuals. The communication then 
answered the threat of the citizens of San Antonio in the follow- 
ing words : 

"If notwithstanding the foregoing [namely, the willingness to 
come to an agreement with the State of Texas regarding the re- 
covery of the fugitives] the people of 'Bejar,' who have addressed 
you [Colonel Lanberg], decide to invade our frontier with a view 
to recovering their runaway negroes and stolen horses, in this case 
you will be compelled to resist force with force."*^ 

By the first of October an American expedition consisting of 
three companies of Texans under the command of J. H. Callahan, 
a veteran of the Fannin Massacre, had arrived at the banks of the 
Eio Grande near Port Duncan. They were presumably in pursuit 
of Indians alone; but it is likely that they also sought slaves, and 
in case their expedition met with success they may have contem- 
plated the permanent occupation of a portion of Mexican terri- 
tory.^^ On October 3 they had an encounter some distance south 
of the border with a combined force of Mexicans and Indians. 
Defeated and forced to retreat, they fell back upon Piedras Negras, 
pillaging and burning the town on the 6th. The Mexican forces 
which had been "detained awaiting ammunition" put in their ap- 
pearance on the same day, but were deterred from harassing the 
Texans as they crossed into United States soil by a demonstration 
from the commander of the federal forces at Fort Duncan.** 

"Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 191-192. 

''Ibid., 192. 

"This was the opinion of the Mexican Border Commission of 1873 (pp. 
191 and 193), as well as of Olmsted, Journey Through Texas, 333. 

"Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 193; Brown, History of 
Texas, II, 370-371. 
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The defeat of Callahan caused surprise and indignation in San 
Antonio. A public meeting was held, committees and officers were 
chosen, and preparations were made for what was designed to be 
a larger expedition against Mexico. On October 16 the following 
call was made through the San Antonio Sentinel:*^ 

To The People of Texas. 
At a meeting of the citizens of Bexar county, the undersigned 
were appointed a committee to appeal to you to take this matter 
into your own hands, as the Federal and State governments have 
been appealed to in vain. Your fellow-citizens have been cruelly 
and shamefully murdered almost within view of the capitol of 
your State and the headquarters of the army of the United States. 
Your women have been violated and your children carried into 
captivity. Frontier settlements have been broken up and their 
property carried into Mexico. Mexico has violated the letter and 
spirit of our treaties with her, by aiding and abetting the Indians 
in their robberies, harboring them within her borders, and fighting 
their battles when pursued to their camps. Texans, to the rescue 
and let no repose be taken until victory, complete and triumphant, 
shall be ours. On the Cibola near the mouth of the Santa Clara, 
will be the point of rendezvous, and the fifteenth day of November 
is designated as the day when the expedition will move. 

Respectfully, 

Wm. E. Jones 
J. H. Callahan 
J. A. Wilcox 
Jno. Sutherland 
Asa Mitchell 
S. A. Maverick 

Commenting upon the affair, the Sentinel said that although 
Callahan's position might be considered "a somewhat peculiar one, 
and one out of which serious difficulties may arise," it should be 
remembered that there was at that time no government in 
Mexico.^® 

With only this evidence before him the investigator is left to 
speculate as to what may have been the ultimate designs of the 
expedition. Nothing, however, came of it. The circumstances at- 
tending Callahan's defeat became known in San Antonio, and 
probably tended to cool the ardor of the Texans. The Governor 
of Nuevo Leon kept the central government of Mexico informed 

"Quoted in Olmsted, op. cit., 506-507. 
"Ibid. 
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as to their movements, and the hostile attitude of the Washington 
government soon brought the attempt to an end.*^ 

The Cart War. — The slavery difficulty continued very serious 
and, along with it, hatred for the lower class of Mexicans in Texas 
increased. A runaway slave whom Olmstead interviewed during 
his trip to Piedras Negras in 1856 informed him that he knew 
of forty who had made their escape to that section within the last 
few months, while a great many more crossed over at places farther 
down the river.** A gang of them were found a few days walk 
from Eagle Pass by the same traveler. The magnitude of their 
losses led the planters of central and western Texas to consider 
propositions for putting an effectual stop to the evil.** 

For some time bitterness between the Texans and Mexicans had 
been rife. In 1853 about twenty Mexican families had been 
driven from Austin on the charge that they were horse-thieves. 
Two years later they had been expelled from Seguin. Now they 
began to be accused of fraternizing with the slaves and aiding and 
abetting their escape, and consequently had directed at them all 
the ire of the slave-holding class. Thus it was that in September, 
1856, when a slave plot was discovered in Columbus, Colorado 
county, the Mexicans were arrested and ordered to leave. At about 
the same time, likewise, they were driven out of Matagorda coun- 
ty,^" while, during the course of the next year residents of Uvalde 
county passed resolutions preventing Mexicans from traveling 
through the country without passports, and parties of Mexicans 
were driven out of San Antonio.'^ 

It was in the region south of San Antonio, however, that the 
most severe treatment was reserved for the Mexican population. 
An apparently peaceful company of them had settled near the San 
Antonio river, where they soon found that the Texans had two 
strong grievances against them: they were supposed to be the ren- 
dezvous of runaway slaves, and with their carts and oxen they were 
able to underbid the Texan teamsters in the carrying of trade be- 
tween the coast and the inland towns. The latter soon formed a 

"Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 194; Bolton, op. cit., 230. 

"Olmsted, op. cit., 323 et seq. 

"Ibid. 

"•Ibid., 164. 

"Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 129-131, note. 
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secret organization, and bands of masked men began to waylay 
the cart-drivers, killing them and plundering their cargoes. So 
widespread did their operations become that the commander of the 
United States forces in Texas had to protect his supply trains with 
a military escort. As their organization grew in efficiency, they 
ceased to confine their outrages to Mexicans alone and began a 
series of wholesale robberies. 

On October 14 and 19, respectively, the Mexican Legation at 
Washington addressed the United States government in regard to 
the matter and stated that seventy-five Mexicans had been made 
victims already. On November 11 the State Department of the 
United States communicated with Governor Pease, who straight- 
way began an investigation and recommended that the State Leg- 
islature take some action. This body being slow to move, the 
Governor seems to have called into service upon his own initiative 
a company of volunteers. By this time, moreover, the citizens 
of the disturbed section who had been suffering from the in- 
discriminate robberies of the secret bands began to put the lynch 
law into operation and the disorders were soon squelched.'^ 

The Raid of Cortina. — ^By far the most serious difficulty of the 
period probably began in a private feud, but in its larger develop- 
ment, it was the result of the bitterness between the Anglo-Saxon 
population and the Mexican settlers in Texas. In a negative way, 
it was fostered by the absence of United States troops on the lower 
Eio Grande. In 1858 and 1859, the Indian depredations had be- 
come very serious, and in order to meet the exigency, the soldiers 
were removed from Port Brown, Einggold Barracks, and Fort Mc- 
intosh to fight the savages in the northwestern portion of the 
State.^^ 

What was known at the time as the Cortina Eaid was led by 
Juan Nepomucino Cortina, a chieftain of Mexican extraction, but 
of uncertain citizenship. °* A native of Camargo, he was old 

^'Ihid.; Bancroft, History of the North. Mexican States and Texas, II, 
416-419; Linn, Remimiscences of Fifty Years m Texas (New York, 1883), 
352-354. 

^House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 5, 7. 

"His proclamations are signed Cortina or Gortinas, indifferently. In 
regard to tlie question of his citizenship, see Mexican Border Commission 
of 1873, Report, 134-136; House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 70-72, 
74-76. 
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enough to fight in the army of Arista during the war between 
the United States and Mexico. After the treaty of 1848, he moved 
with his mother and brother to their ranch a few miles above 
Brownsville, Texas. Here he seems soon to have earned the repu- 
tation of a lawless, dangerous man. Though uneducated and not 
very attractive personally, he had great iniluence among the large 
Mexican population of the section. Because of his value as a 
political asset, and on account of the constant presence of a band 
of armed desperadoes ready to do his bidding, he managed to 
escape the majesty of the law. 

At length, in July, 1859, while he and a company of his armed 
friends were in Brownsville, the city marshal arrested a former 
servant of his, whereupon Cortina shot and wounded that official, 
and then, taking the prisoner up behind him, rode away bidding 
defiance to the authorities.^""* Soon afterwards he crossed the river 
and entered Matamoras where he is said to have been lauded as 
the defender of Mexican rights. 

On September 28, 1859, he re-entered Brownsville, having with 
him this time a body of mounted men variously estimated at from 
forty to eighty in number, and soon had the entire population at 
his mercy. Taking up his quarters at the deserted barracks of 
Port Brown, he and his party went through the streets in search 
of their enemies. They killed the jailor, broke open the jail, 
liberated the prisoners, and murdered in all some four or five 
persons. Indeed, Cortina threatened to kill all the Americans in 
the place,^" and might have carried out his threat had it not been 
for the timely intervention of the Mexican consul and another in- 
fluential Mexican friend, who at length persuaded him and his 
band to withdraw. 

After leaving Brownsville he took up his quarters at his mother's 
ranch, where he received various mediators and finally agreed to 
cross over with his property and friends to Mexico. Previous to 
to taking this step, however, he robbed the United States mail, 
threatened to burn Brownsville, and issued a proclamation setting 
forth his reasons for invading the town, posing as the champion 

'"Cortina claimed that the marshal was abusing the prisoners. Rouse 
Ex. Doc. 53, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 64-68, 70-72. 

°*The American population probably did not amount to more than 150 
or 200. House Ex. Doc., 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 34-43. 
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of Mexican rights in Texas, expressing the hope that the authori- 
ties of the State would save him the trouble of punishing the base 
men who had wronged his fellows, and claiming to be a Texas 
citizen." 

For several days after the events of September, Cortina re- 
mained at Matamoras in comparative quiet, but arrest of Cabrera, 
one of the officers of his band, by a posse of Brownsville citizens 
on October 12 again aroused him. When Cortina heard of the 
apprehension of his officer, he told some of the influential men of 
Matamoras that he would lay Brownsville in ashes, if he was not 
released. A citizen was sent over to the American side to persuade 
the people of Brownsville to comply with Cortina's request. When 
this was flatly refused.,"' Cortina and his men recrossed the river, 
took up their quarters once more at his mother's ranch, and began 
preparations for vengeance. 

Meanwhile an expedition was preparing to drive them out of 
their rendezvous. At the time of his first invasion a company of 
Mexican national guards had been called over by the people of 
Brownsville, and they were now invited to return. In conjunction 
with about twenty Americans and forty Texas Mexicans they made 
an attempt to storm Cortina's stronghold, but were repulsed leav- 
ing two pieces of artillery in the hands of the enemy. This tri- 
umph emboldened Cortina and brought new volunteers into his 
camp. He now began not only to levy contributions of arms and 
supplies, but also to conscript recruits from the neighboring 
ranches, while he kept himself informed as to movements against 
him by intercepting the mails. On November 10, Texas Eangers 
under Captain Tobin arrived, and soon began to harass him; but 
they either met with defeat, or being divided as to what policy they 
should pursue, withdrew without a battle. 

All of this of course only served to increase Cortina's fame. A 
party of forty joined him from Nueva Leon, and another consist- 
ing of sixty convicts from Victoria, Tamaulipas, followed, so that 

'■''House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 70-72. Cortina declared 
that certain land-greedy individuals and lawyers had formed a clique to 
deprive the Mexicans of their lands and to force them to leave the coun- 
try. The Mexican Commission of 1873 also made much of this point 
(Report, 129 et seq.), but the Texans bitterly denied it, citing as proof 
to the contrary numerous legal eases. House Ex. Doc. 343, 44:th Cong., 
1st Sess., 43. 

'^On November 10, Cabrera was hanged by a mob. 
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he soon had an army of several hundred. Hoisting the Mexican 
flag over his quarters, he published another proclamation, more 
verbose and drastic than that of September 30, in which he de- 
nounced in bitter terms the Americans of Texas, set forth a pro- 
gram for the redemptions of the Mexicans in that State, and de- 
clared himself the divinely appointed agent to break the chains 
of his enslaved compatriots.^" 

But at last the slow moving Federal authorities began to take 
some action. Immediately after the first invasion of Brownsville 
the collector of Brazos de Santiago had given notice to Twiggs, 
commander of the United States forces in Texas.*" Upon receipt 
of this letter the latter had given orders for the dispatch of two 
companies of infantry, one to the junction of the Leona and the 
Frio rivers, and one to the Eio Grande below Fort Duncan, while 
he sent a company of artillery and one of cavalry to scout between 
Forts Duncan and Clark.°^ When news of the raid reached Wash- 
ington the immediate reoccupation of Fort Brown was ordered.*^ 
It was not however until the latter part of !N"ovember that these 
forces reached Brownsville; and Major Heintzelman who was to 
have charge did not arrive with his command until December 5.** 

Finally, on December 14, Major Heintzelman with 165 regulars 
and 130 rangers advanced upon Cortina's position. The latter 
retreated northward avoiding a serious engagement until December 
27, when his forces were overtaken and routed near Rio Grande 
City. Cortina fled into Mexico, leaving his "guns, ammimition 
and baggage carts, provisions, and everything he could throw away 
to lighten his flight." He had about sixty killed and drowned in 
the river, the rest escaping into Mexico without their arms. Cor- 
tina afterwards moved down the river collecting the remnants of 
his scattered forces and eventually establishing his camp at La 
Bolza on the Mexican side about thirty-five miles above Browns- 
ville with the intention of capturing the American steamboat 
Banchero on its way down the river. 

On February 4, 1860, he apparently attempted to seize this 

'"House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 79-82. 
'"Senate Ex. Doc. 2, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 378-379. 
"Ibid., 378. 

«' Adjutant General to Twiggs, October 25, 1859. House Ex. Doc, 36th 
Cong., 1st Sess., 36. 

"Ihid., 64; House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 7. 
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vessel, but a party of Texas Eangers who were in readiness crossed 
over to the Mexican side and administered a sound defeat.** Cor- 
tina then set up at La Mesa ranch, but once more the Eangers, 
this time accompanied by a company of regulars, entered Mexico 
and forced him to flee."^ 

By this time Colonel Robert E. Lee who had been chosen for 
his superior fitness took charge of the Eighth Military Department 
(Texas). He was instructed to demand that the Mexican au- 
thorities break up the bands of Cortina, and, in case they failed to 
accomplish this plain dut)^, to cross into Mexico and disperse them 
with the forces under his command.*" Lee immediately entered 
into communication with the Mexican authorities, making known 
to them his instructions, and these vigorous measures soon accom- 
plished their object. In 1860, Cortina was forced to seek a hiding 
in the Burgos mountains some forty miles from the frontier.*' 

In reporting the total results of the Cortina raid Heintzelman 
said, 

"The whole country from Brownsville to Rio Grande City, one 
hundred and twenty miles and back to the Arroyo Colorado, has 
been laid waste. There is not an American [left], or any prop- 
erty belonging to an American that could be destroyed in this large 
tract of land. . . . 

"Rio Grande City is almost depopulated, and there is but one 
Mexican family in Edinburgh. On the road this side I met [sic] 
but two ranches occupied, and those by Mexicans. The jacales and 

"Up to this point the writer has followed in the main Heintzelman's 
report to Lee, March 1, 1860, in House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 
2-14. 

""House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 80-99. 

^Ibid., 84-84, 100-104, 133-134. 

"Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report 21, 143. 

In 1861, Cortina returned and burned Roma, Texas. He then retired 
to the interior and fought against the French, being present at the siege 
of Puebla. The fall of 1863 found him again on the northern frontier, 
where, as Acting Governor of Tamaulipas, he vacillated between the Fed- 
erals and Confederates of the United States and the Imperialists and 
Constitutionalists of Mexico. Here he remained until 1867 when he again 
proceeded to the interior. In 1871 he was once more made Acting Gov- 
ernor of Tamaulipas, but in 1875 he was arrested for disobedience and 
imprisoned. Two years later he returned to his old haunt in Tamaulipas 
only to be re-arrested shortly afterwards. His subsequent career has not 
been ascertained. Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas (St. Louis, 1879), 
528-529; Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 148-153; House 
Esc. Doe. 1, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., part I, 946; Of. Rec, index to Series 
1, Vols. I, XXVI, XXXIV, XLVIII and LIII. 
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fences are generally burned. The actual loss in property can give 
but a faint idea of the amount of the damage. The cattle that 
were not carried off are scattered in the chapparal, and will soon 
be wild and lost to their owners. Business as far up as Lerido 
[Laredo], two hundred and forty miles, has been interrupted and 
suspended for five months. It is now too late to think of prepar- 
ing for a crop and the whole season will be lost. 

"The amount of claims for damages presented is three hundred 
and thirty-six thousand eight hundred and twenty-six dollars and 
twenty-one cents; many of them are exaggerations, but then there 
are few Mexicans who have put in any. 

There have been fifteen Americans and eighty friendly Mexicans 
killed. Cortinas has lost one hundred and fifty-one men killed; 
of the wounded I have no account.""* 

It is probable, as suggested by Heintzelman, that the amount 
of Cortina's depredations was exaggerated. This view of the case 
is borne out by statements of Appraiser General Eeyburn"* and 
of Colonel Harvey Brown,"* while a report of Lee's indicates that 
Cortina's forces had been assisted in their depredations. In the 
spring of 1860, just after having passed over the region from Rio 
Grande City to Brownsville, Lee wrote that most of the ranehos 
on the Texas side had been abandoned or destroyed, but added: 
"Those spared by Cortinas have been burned by the Texans."'^ 

Indeed the whole affair gave occasion to many wild rumors and 
false reports. Some three or four examples will serve to illustrate 
their general character. On I^ovember 6, it was said that the 
"entire Mexican population on both sides of the Rio Grande are 
up in arms with the purpose of murdering all the American 
population and reconquering the country as far as the Colorado 
river."'^ On the following day. Hale of New Orleans wrote Sec- 
retary of War, Floyd, that the reactionary forces of Mexico were 
quietly concentrating in the north with the view of consolidating 

"Heintzelman to Lee, March 1, 1860. House Ex. Doc. 81, 36tli Cong., 
1st Sess., 13. 

"Reyburn to Hatch, November 21, 1859. Souse Ex. Doc. 52, 36th 
Cong., 1st Sess., 64-68. 

• "Brown to Adjutant General, March 26, 1860. Hid., 146-147, and see 
also Ihid., 136-137. Only two or three claims arising from these depre- 
dations were submitted to the claims convention of 1868. Senate Ex. 
Doc. 31, 44th Cong., 2d Sess. 

"Lee to Adjutant General, April 11, 1860. Souse Ex. Doc. 81, 36th 
Cong., 1st Sess., 83-84. 

"House Ex. Doc. 52, 36th Cong., Ist Sess., 49-50. 
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the nation by a quarrel with the United States." On the 12th 
Twiggs telegraphed Floyd what he considered reliable information 
that Brownsville had been burnt and one hundred Americans mur- 
dered, and that Cortina with eight hundred men and supported 
by the "priest party" of Mexico was on his way to Nueces.'* Two 
days later he reported that the best informed persons in the coun- 
try believed that Cortinas was a tool of the Miramon party, that 
men were joining him "daily and hourly," and that Carvajal with 
five hundred men was opposite Eio Grande City in readiness to 
take any side in the affair.'^ 

Along with these rumors was the charge that the Mexican au- 
thorities of Tamaulipas were not cooperating with the United 
States officials in breaking up the gangs of Cortina.'® The fact 
that he found sympathizers and obtained recruits in Mexico may 
have given some color to the charge, but all the evidence goes to 
show that these authorities lent such aid as they could. As has 
been mentioned, the national guards of Matamoras gave succor 
to Brownsville upon two occasions. Both the State government of 
Tamaulipas and the national government of Mexico not only ap- 
proved the action of these troops, but instructed the military com- 
mander of the line of the Bravo to prevent the followers of Cortina 
from crossing, and to pursue and punish them in concert with the 
forces of the United States. Twice the American regulars and 
the Texas Eangers crossed over into Mexican territory in pursuit, 
and no protest was made against the act itself, though their vio- 
lence to Mexican property and their firing upon a troop of Mexican 
soldiers were resented. Moreover, Garcia, the Mexican commander 
of the line of the Bravo, once informed the United States troops 
as to Cortina's whereabouts ; and apparently it was the gefe politico 
of Matamoras who drove this chieftain to the Burgos mountains 
in June, 1860." 

Whether the rumors regarding the raid of Cortina were more 
extravagant than might naturally be expected under such eircum- 

'"lUd., 43. 
»nid., 56. 

■"■ma. 

"Ibid., 49; House Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 5, 40. 

"On the whole subject of the cooperation of the Mexican officials and 
military forces, see Mexican Border Commission of 1873, Report, 137- 
145; Eouse Ex. Doc. 81, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 5, 11, 80-105. 
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stances is rather difficult to say. By some it was thought that the 
Texans deliberately fomented trouble and spread abroad exag- 
gerated reports in the hope that an excuse for seizing a portion 
of northern Mexico might be presented. It will be remembered 
that in his annual message of 1858 President Buchanan had recom- 
mended to Congress the occupation of a portion of Sonora and 
Chihuahua, giving as his reason the unsettled conditions on the 
frontier of those States and the outrages committed upon American 
citizens in Mexico. Might it not be wise to include also the right 
bank of the Rio Grande? General Twiggs reported his opinion 
that such a step was necessary to the preservation of order and 
the protection of the Texas frontier.'* Angel Navarro, one of the 
Commissioners sent by the Governor of Texas to investigate the 
border troubles, declared that such a step was advisable and would 
meet with little objection on the part of the Mexicans of that sec- 
tion. ''' Finally, Governor Houston, who had been angered by the 
criticisms of the attitude of the Texans, sent the Secretary of 
War a dispatch in which he defended himself and his constituents, 
while, at the same time, he admitted that since 1857 he had been 
urged by many individuals from all parts of the United States to 
occupy a portion of Mexico. To these overtures he declared he 
had made no favorable response, but had waited in the hope that 
the United States might take some action.'" 

Buchanan seems to have disapproved the action of Houston in 
regard to the Cortina raid.*^ At any rate, concentration of a large 
number of troops on the southwestern border was avoided,*^ until 
these frontier vexations as well as the Mexican difficulties in gen- 
eral, were in a measure lost sight of in the larger troubles of the 
Civil War. 

"Twiggs to Adjutant General, November 28, 1859. House Ex. Doc. 52, 
36th Cong., 1st Sess., 73-74. 
'"Ibid., 117-118. 
^lUd., 140-142. 
^Ibid. 
"Ibid., 54, 60-63, 98. 



